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MENTQRINGt A KEY FEATURE OP THE DANPORTH PROGRAM 
POR THE PREPARATION OP PRINCIPALS 



Th» Danforth Foundation Progran for the Preparation of School 
Principals currently being Implenented in Its first stage at 
Cleveland State University, Georgia State University, the University 
of Alabana, and The Ohio State University embodies a number of 
assumptions concerning needed modifications In the procedures 
utilized to assist aspiring administrators to become better prepared 
to take on future leadership responsibilities In schools. Tvo major 
emphases In this effort Include the vlev that deliberate efforts must 
be directed toward Increasing opportunities for collaboration to 
occur between universities and local school F.ystems, and also the 
belief that preservlce administrator prep&ratlon programs need to 
make extensive use of more experiential approaches to learning. 
These foci have. In turn, led to the adoption of practices that serve 
to distinguish the Danforth Progi am froa traditional strategies 
followed In the preparation of school principals* Some of the ways 
In which this Program differs from more conventional approaches 
Include the following: 

1. There Is an assumption that principal candidates must 
be held accountable and responsible for their own 
learning; no one else will "make then principals.* 

2. Colleglal support from the other principal candidates 
In the Danforth program cohort is crucial to Individual 
success. 

3. There Is a constant emphasis on the maintenance of 
collaborative relationships between universities and 
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oth»r •ducational agcnclvs. 

4. Individual goal*s»ttlng and action planning by 
principal candidates la aaphaslzed aa a cantral faatura 
of tha process of ongoing parsonal professional 
^^•valopaant, a kay Ingradlant in the Program. 

5. A vide range of ^alternative Instructional actlvltle^v 
are available to principal candidates; there Is a 
belief that aastery of Important learning objectives 
related to the formation of future school principals 
say be attained through methods othe/ than traditional 
university coursevork. 

6. Considerable deliberate focus Is placed on the value of 
reflection by candidates as veil as long-ranqe planning 
for career development. 

7. Mentoring relationships between candidates and 
experienced local administrators mutat be arranged; they 
are critical features of this Program because It Is 
through these relationships that personal professional 
development may be monitored and Improved. 

In this paper, this last aspect of the Danforth Program-- 
mentorlng'-ls reviewed. Particular emphasis Is placed on the 
development and Implementation of this program component to date at 
The Ohio State University. There is no effort to suggest that the 
other universities involved with the 1937-88 edition of th5» Danforth 
Program necessarily follow the same pattern; there is a belief that 
all institutions currently involved with the effort view mentorinq as 
an important part of their individual programs. 

Background on Mentoring 

A number of popular definitions are found in the literature for 



"■•ntorlng. * For •xa«pl*, Ashburn, Hann^ and Purdue (1987) d»fln»d 
■•ntorlng aa *th* •stabllahaent of a personal relationship for ths 
purpose of professional instruction and guidance. " As a result^ 
Lester (1981) noted that mentoring is an isportant part of adult 
learning because of its vholislic and individualized approach to 
learning, and that it is also a good example of experiential 
learning, *that is^ learning resulting fros or associated vith 
experience" (Bova i Phillips^ 1984). Given these perspective's, it 
is clear that a focus on the development of mentoring is a logical 
direction to be followed in the Oanforth Program for the Preparation 
of School Principals. 

The concept of making usr of mentoring relationships to enhance 
professional preparation activities is certainly not a new one. The 
concept of the mentor serving as the vise guide to a younger protege 
dates back to Homer's Qdyssey. Mentor vas the teacher entrusted by 
Odysseus to tutor his son, Telemachus. Eased on that literary 
description, ve have been provided over the centuries an image of the 
vise counselor serving to shape and guide the lives of younger 
colleagues. 

Mentoring as an accepted practice has been noted as part of the 
developmental process in many fields. As Schein <187d) noted), the 
concept has long been utilized in business organizations to connote 
such diverse images as 'teacher, coach, trainer, positive role model, 
developer of talent, openner of doors, protector, sponsor, or 
successful leader. ' In fact, the current literature suggests that 
mentoring needs to be understood as a combination of moat, if not 
all, of these Individual role descriptors (Galvez-Hjornevik, 1886). 
Thus the practice of mentoring is a crucial one to be included as a 
component of an experiential professional preparation program. 
Guides and counselors (if the term 'mentor' becomes over-used) are 
needed to help neophytes to a field find their vay and 'make sense^ 



of vhat la happening around thM In an organization^ and also vhat la 
going on In their paraonal Uvea. 

Dna of tha flalda In vhlch tha laportanca ol aantora haa long 
baan racognlzad la In tha araa of prlvata bualnaaa and Induatry. 
Hara^ youngar aaabara of tha organization ara ahovn the ropaa and lad 
tovard graatar caraar auccaaa through tha Intervention of othara vho 
provide the direction neceaaary to achieve goala and aabltlona. The 
exaaplea of aenlor colieaguea la a key to greater happlneaa on the 
job. For the aoat part, thla type of aentor*protege relatlonahlp haa 
been an unforaal one vhere partlea In the relatlonahlp tend naturally 
to gravitate tovard one another baaed on auch thlnga aa coaaon goala, 
common Intereata, and other factora that cannot be engineered by 
othera. A aenlor ataff member aeea promlae In a "nev kid, " takea an 
Intereat In that person's professional life, and over time, provides 
feedback to the younger co-vorker so that he or she vlll have a 
better chance to succeed In the organization. The value of this type 
of naturally-developed mentoring has been seen by many companies as 
something that should be Institutionalized and encouraged as a 
standard practice for all nev eir-^loyeea. As a result, Keele, 
Buckner, and Bushnell (1987), among others, have noted that formal, 
organlzatlonally*supported mentor programs have recently been 
Initiated In fe:«ttlngs auch aa the Internal Revenue Service and many 
large commercial banka and Inaurance companies. In these e'ld other 
sltuatlona vhere mentoring has been vleved as an effective strategy 
to enhance personal and professional development, the bringing of nev 
leaders 'on board' asaumea many of the follovlng characteristics 
noted by Henry <19a7): 

1. Mentoring arrangi'^ments are a small but Important part 
of normal managemc^nt for selected employees. 

2. What la typical!/ referred to as 'mentoring' often 
tends to be In f r^:t an activity of 'coaching. ' 



3. Organizational culturM support th» d»v»lopMnt ol 
futur* aanag^rs, and thun th*r* ar» typically certain 
foraal or informal revards associated with sentoring as 
veil as being eentored. 
In short, private industrials have clearly recognized for quite 
some tise that naturally-developed, inforsal mentor -protege 
relationships take place, that these relationships are important, and 
that they are of sufficient value that utore lorsalized, institution- 
ally-created sentoring arrangements are warranted. 

Another area where the concept of sentoring has received con- 
siderable attention in recent years has been in the identification 
"and development of women moving into leadership roles (Bolton, 19B0). 
It has been obvious that one great barrier to women seeking 
advancement to positions of managerial prominence has been the lack 
of women serving as role models in superordinate ei^tuations in most 
organizations. There are few women in positions that are * higher up' 
in the system so that doors may be opened to individuals ready to 
assume greater responsibility, authority, or prestige As a result, 
the mentor has been seen as a person who ia critical to asaxsting the 
individual woman cope with the system by pointing out the proper 
routes to follow and ways to behave if she wishes to become more 
successful in th.f work place (Daloz, 19d3). As was true of the 
mentoring role in the area of private business and industry, the 
mentor-protege relationship for women going into management (or any 
other professional role, in fact) tends to be an informal, natural, 
and evolved one that is not created by a system. It simply happens. 

Within the last few years, the potential value of mentoring as a 
feature of professional development for educational personnel has 
been understood more precisely. In fact, it is generally accepted 
that wise, mature mentors have always been around to help new 
teachers to learn the^r trade in ways that were not always covered in 



prM»rvlc* t*ach*r •ducat Ion prograi»a In tha unlvaralty (Gahrka i 
Kay, 1984). What ia now taking placa with conaldarabla ragularlty 
and vlalblllty, particularly In tha araa of taachar education, la tha 
davalopMnt of fomal, contrlvad Mntorlng arrangvnanta. Racant 
atudlaa by Krupp (1984), Llttla, Gallaghar, and O'Naal (1984), 
SAOvare (1984), and Hullng-Auatln, Barnaa, and Snlth (198S) hava all 
dascrlbad tha Inportanca of Mntorlng ralatlonahlpa aa a vay of 
halplng claaaroon taachara, and hava auggaatad that Mntor ayatana 
muat b* dallbaratvly atartad aa a vay to anhanca the quality of tha 
Induction procaaa for new taachars and Incraaaa tha llkallhood that 
beginning Inatructora will not fall but find greater aucceaa In the 
claaarooa. At this point, California haa already mandated a 
mentoring ayatea for nev teachera vlthln that atate. Other alnllar 
lava requiring aystema of mentoring vlll no doubt follov around the 
nation. 

It 18 not particularly aurprialng, then, to note that the role 
of the mentor appears to be one that vlll continue to play 8 rather 
significant place In future schemes designed to Improve the quality 
of other educational personnel, moat notably school administrators. 
As emphaals has ben placed on efforta to find strategies for 
preparing school leaders that go beyond traditional university and 
classroom-based programs, there Is a corresponding avareness that 
mentoring is an Important concept that has obvious implications fur 
the vays In vhlch aspiring school admlnlatrators might have more 
successful learning experlencea. 

Typea of Hentora 

The designation of all people vho have a major Impact on the 
shaping of others' careers as 'mentora* la protibly incorrect. 
Phillips- Jones (1982) noted the fact that there are at least six 
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approach to the Danforth Foundation Prograa has anauwed that there la 
great value to be found In the concept of mentor lng» but the 
likelihood of creating traditional mentor relationships la not great. 
Instead, wentora will beat be understood along the lines of 
supportive bosses and professional career sentors. 

Roles and Responsibilities of Mentors 

An early decision sade as part of tho development of the 
Danforth Program at Ohio State vas that, because mentoring vas 
assumed to be an Important feature of an experiential program, a 
critical Issue vould be the Identification, selection, and 
recruitment of local school administrators in and around Columbus vho 
vould be able to work vlth principal candidates In mentor*protege 
relatlorshlps. It was necessary to develop a set of guidelines that 
could be utilized by university and local school district officials 
to decide vho might best be selected to serve as program mentors. 
The following ^yere suggested as some of the r.«jor responsibilities 
that vould be assigned «.o Individuals serving as Danforth Program 
mentors: 

1. Mentors are to serve as Initial contact persons between 
the university Program facilitator and carididates. 

2. ... vlll make use of assessment data provided as part 
of the Individual candidates' profiles as a vay to 
determine activities that may be useful In addressing 
Individual professional development objectives of the 
candidates. 

3. ...vould be available to respond to candidate 
questions and concerns. 

4« ... are expected to be available on occasion to serve 
as contact people for candidates vho come from other 
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schools and districts. 

5. ...wouid participate In ongoing training activit.xes 
sponsored by the Ohio State Danforth Prograa throughout 
1987-88. 

6. ...will be expected to provide feedback to the 
candidates and th* university faclliLator concerning 
candidate progress toward the achlve»ent of their 
stated personal professional development goals. 

7. ...will docuaent personal reflections concerning 
problems, successes, and changes that occur to thes 
throughout the ters of the Progran. 

In addition to these stated responsibilities for sentors, it was 
also isplied that they would work very directly as partners in the 
training process with university faculty. Long before the Danforth 
Progras becaae available as a resource for progras development at 
Ohio State, it was anticipated tha': the university faculty would be 
able to find wore effective ways to work with a cadre of 
practitioners in the field, in auch the saae way that .edical 
faculties are suppleaented by clinical faculty aeabera. The Danforth 
Progrsa has been a way to revisit this earlier concept and find ways 
to translate the mentoring relationships with candidates into a 
resource for th> educational administration program at large. 
Another issue that deserves notice is the fact that the original 
conceptualization of the "mentor' in this program always tended to 
minimize the career development and placement issues that are so 
often associated with functioning mentor-protege relationahips. The 
focus of the mentor in this effort has been directed toward 
assistance with the induction process into administration. 
Responsibilities suggested for mentors have always paralleled that 
idea. 

A number of desired characteristics were also Hated and shared 
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with local school ■yst^M th« ■•lection of Individuals to aerv» 
program ■•ntora continued: 

1. H»ntora should hav» •xp«ri»nc* aa a school principal, 
and should also b» generally vieved as being effective 
in that role. 

2. • • • need an understanding of stated responsibilities fo- 
Oanforth Progras sentors. 

Z,. . . . sust denonstrate generally*accepted positive 
leadership qualities such as <but not limited to)t 

a. intelligence. 

b. good cosmunication skills. 

c. past, present, future understanding and 
sisultaneous orientation. 

d. acceptance of alternative solutions to cosplex 
probless. 

e. clarity of vision and ability to are that 
vision vith others in the organization. 

f. interpersonal skills. 

4. ...need to be able to ask the r:ght questions of 
candidates, and not Just provide th» "right* answers 
all the tise. 

5. ...must accept "another way of doing things," and a^/oid 
the tendency to tell candidates that the way to do 
something is "The way I used to do it. " 

6. ...should express the desire to see people (candidates) 
go beyond their present levels of performance, even if 
might mean that they are able to do somethings bp^ter 
than the mentors might do the same things. 

7. ... need to model the principle of continuous learning 
and reflection. 

8. ...must exhibit awareness of the political and social 
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FMlltles of In at l»ist on» school systeii; they 

nust know the *real vay* that things get done. 
9. ... need to be conf ortable vlth participating In a 
developmental program that vlll probably ask them to 
make many suggestions for continuing program 
improvement. Mentors must also be able to live vlth a 
good deal of ambiguity concerning their specific roles 
and responsibilities as the program Is developed. 



Selecting the Hentorm 



Other considerations vere also shared concerning the nature of 
the mentor program. For example, It vas decided quite early In the 
development of the Program that a large part of the Dcnforth resource 
support would be all allocated to the area of mentor training, 
development, and support. Also, a number of other guidelines vere 
developed to assist school districts to understand more completely 
vhat vould also be Involved vlth their participation In the mentor 
Identification stage of the Danforth Program. 

Each school district In Franklin County <the metropolitan 
service area surrounding Ohio State) vas Invited to nominate at least 
one mentor for the Program, This vas true even If a district did not 
nominate a candidate. Tveive of 16 districts nominated mentors; five 
of those districts did not have candidates participating. By 
contrast, a district could not have candidates participating vlthout 
also providing a mentor from the district. If multiple candidates 
vere suggested^ an equal number of mentors vere requested. In short, 
each candidate must have a mentor from his or her home district, but 
each mentor does not necessarily have a candidate. At first, it vas 
assumed that this vould create some unusual problems. To date, 
there has not been any major diff iouities. 
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School dLtrict. were .aked to sMuae the le.pon.ibility for 
initial noainattcna of aentora. Before final decialon. were made, 
however, the university facilitator made hiaself available to rejpond 
to any question, or concern, that potential aentor. had. A. it 
t-rned out, r.- cne expre..ed any reluctance in aerving a. a aentor 
for the Program. All nominated mentor, continue to remain with the 
Program. 

Another guideline developed concerned the potential ca.e of one 
or mentor, deciding to leave the Program during the 1987-88 year. To 
date, this ha. not been an issue. However, it was oecided that if an 
administrator decided to leave the mentor program, his or her spot 
would be made available to another individual from the same district. 
It was also decided that, if a candidate were to drop from the 
Program, his or her mentor would continue to be welcome in the 
Program. 

Specialized Mentor Training 

A key feature of the Danforth Foundation Program has been its 
emphasis on the need to provide special training and support to those 
administrators who agree to serve in the important role of mentor. 
At Ohio St.i the principal training provided to this point has come 
about thro , . a fornal, week-long special Mentor Institute provided 
for univertiny credit in August, and also at least one special 
training event that has been carried out during the school year. 

Soon after Ohio State was designated as a Danforth site for the 
1987-88 academic year, and also when it became apparent that the 
mentoring concept would play a vital role on the overall program, it 
«as decided that some type of early training and orientation would 
need to be carried out for the people selected a. Danforth mentors. 
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It vas d»cld»d that an &pproprlat» v»hlcl» for this training vould be 
a apeclal unlv»ralty*cr»dit course that vould be held prlot to the 
beginning of the school year. Thl« Kentor Institute, an activity 
approved to provide 3 hours of graduate credit at Ohio State, took 
place between August 10*14, 1987. 

The stated objectives of the Mentor Institute vere: 

1. To enable participants to to understand the goals and 
objectives of the Danforth*OSU Program for the 
Preparation of School Principals. 

2. To enable participating sentors to becose faslllar vlth 
their responsibilities and opportunities during the 
next year, and also to seet the other mentors vho vould 
be Involved vlth tho Program. 

3. To develop understandings of vhat the concept of 
"mentoring' la all about. 

4. To develop avareTtess of personal strengths and 
veaknesses that may be called upon In the mentor rcle. 

5. To understand the "vision of administration" that la 
present In the current Ohio State Principal Preparation 
Program. 

^. To conr:lder the differences that exist betveen 

"Learning In the Field" and "Experiential Learning. " 
7. To vork out operational details related to the 
Implementation and monitoring of the Danforth-Ohlo 
State Program during the 1987-88 school year. 
A variety of activities vere utilized during the veek to help 
the mentors achieve their objectives. Other faculty members and 
external consultants vorked vlth the mentoa on such Isauea as 
developing better understandings of experiential learning, the nature 
of the Ohio State administration preparation program, and Individual 
personality development. One particularly effective session was a 
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pan^l dlscuMlon Involving tvo palm of Infomal, tru* mentor 
r^latlonahlpa (on* Involving tvo phyalclana and another vlth tvo 
Catholic prlMts) vho v»r» abl» to dlacuaa th» natur* of their 
ongoing, Mutually aupportlv* r»latlonahlpa. A good d»al of tla» 
during th» v»»k vaa also d»vot»d to dlacuafilona b»tv»»n and aiiong the 
amtorsf som candidates vho attended, and the university facilitator 
concerning the operation of the progran. A series of operational 
guidelines for the year vere generated at the end of the Institute. 

etCffi&liilX SiXltf MSEillbfiB 

Another special training event that has also been carried out 

for sentors and candidates vas a tvo*-day session concerning the 

analysis of Individual personality styles and their apllcatlon to 

aentor- protege relationships. This event, vleved by most 

participants as a valuable teaa*bulldlng experience, vas led by a 

local consultant. 

Further training activities for sentors are also planned 
throughout the 1987*88 acadealc year. These vlll Include 
social/business Meetings betveen the aentors and university faculty 
aesbers at least three tlaes during the year. In addition, specxal 
Inservlce events Involving guest speakers and consultants are 
planned. 

What Do We Know, and What Happends Mext? 

The experiences vlth the concept of aentorlng thus far completed 
do not jerve to make anyone associated vlth the Program an expert in 
this area. Nevertheless, certain Insights have been gained to the 
extent that changes vould probably be made In the future if the 
opportunity vere once again presented to develop this type of 
activity for preparing future school administrators. 
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For on» thing, it im likely that grMt»r control and cir» would 
b» ex»rci89 concerning the selection of mentors. For the aost part, 
the "vision" of sentoring that vas shared with the districts was 
respected, and the individual adsinistrators selected for the role 
are excellent and will serve as good role models for candidates. 
This outcose case about mostly by good luck, and not by good 
planning. If one of the things that has negatively marked field- 
based administration programs in the past has been negative role 
modelinq by some practitioners, the identification of mentors cannot 
b» left to chance in the future. School districts must receive 
considerable guidance in the choice of individuals to serve as 
exemplary leaders in the experiential program. The first step toward 
this would be further clarity concerning the ongoing goals and 
objectives of the candidate-preparation program. Districts will be 
able to send high quality school leaders to serve in similar projects 
only if they are aware of what the programs are designed to do. 
Furthermore, universities need to be clear in their expectations that 
sientors have a defined role to play, and that mentor training and 
service cannot be seeen as an appropriate place for school districts 
to send their principals who need to be "improved* by some additional 
learning opportunities. In short, only the best principals will be 
acceptable as mentors, and care must constantly be exercised to make 
certain that the "best of the best" become role models. 

Greater emphasis must also be placed on the imrpovement of the 
matching of mentors and candidates. The mentor relationship is 
• important, but it will be fulfilled only if there is some type of 
positive relationship fostered between the individual candidate and 
the person who will serve as a guide. The current program is 
characterized by mentor-protege relationships which are mostly 
•arranged or shotgun marriages. " In the future, time needs to be 
devoted to allow more natural pairing of aspiring and practicing 
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adiKinlfltratora. 

Th* acalv of th* progrim nMda to b* Had* nor* MnagMbl^ in the 
future. The Ohio Stete-Denforth Progren for 1987*88 Includes 18 
cendldetee froii seven school systess, 25 sentors representing 12 
districts, end only one university faculty sesber as fscllltstor (as 
veil as professor vlth typical faculty responsibilities). It vas 
never knovn the amount of constant attention that a progras such as 
this vould take, particularly In the earliest stages of helping 
nentor and candidates to 'find each other.' There Is a constant need 
to direct cosaunlcatlon fros candidates to candld.^tes, frov the 
Program to the university, fros sentors to other sentors, and fros 
mentors to candidates. This cannot be seen as an 'add*on' program 
for a university. 

Although these three observations seem to be crltlaal of the 
program In general, the Important thing to realize is that, despite 
BDme needed improvement's, there is clearly a great value in this 
approach to the preparation of school administrator'^. It is vcrth 
making the suggested changes noted here to make the program stronger 
in the future. The enthusiasm and cor.mitment demonstrated to date by 
mentors and candidates is remarkable, and it is likely that the 
remainedr of this year vill see more of the same. What is raised in 
this discussion, hovever, is a clear need for further analysis of the 
importance of mentoring for helping people to become administrators. 
In this last way, the discussion in this paper mu«t be understood as 
something that goes considerably beyond review of a special 

externally s»:pport effort such as the Danforth Program. Mentoring 
ultimately implies the need to examine the likelihood that 
administrators will take on increasing responsibility for training 
their future colleagues* Al such, there is great ne^fd to make 
certain that these types of programs start as positive experiences so 
that they can do no less than get better over time. 
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